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EFORE  I  allude  to  Strahan's  Ledgers,  I  should  like 
to  give  an  account  of  the  man  himself*  Although 
William  Strahan  was,  I  suppose,  the  most  success- 
ful and  the  most  eminent  English  printer  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  was  actively  employed,  being  born  fifteen 
years  after  its  commencement  and  dying  fifteen 
years  before  its  close,  yet  the  accounts  of  his  life 
have  hitherto  been  singularly  deficient  in  detaiL 
Such  early  biographies  as  we  possess  are  mainly 
based  on  a  paper  in  an  Edinburgh  periodical  known 
as  the  "  Lounger,"  which  appeared  (20th  August,  1785)  shortly  after  his  death 
but  which  records  little  of  Strahan's  printing  activities  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
became  King's  Printer  in  1770.  Even  the  writer  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography/'  though  adding  much  to  the  "  Lounger's  "  information,  can  tell  us 
practically  nothing  of  Strahan  as  a  printer  before  1769*  Nor  are  the  histories  of 
printing  very  helpfuL  Dibdin  in  his  "  Decameron  "  is  silent,  while  in  Mr. 
Plomer's  admirable  book  on  English  Printing  the  information  that  Charles  Eyre 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  William  Strahan  for  the  King's  Patent  is  followed  by 
a  singular  freak  on  the  part  of  the  compositor,  who  makes  the  author  say  that 
**  George  Edward  Eyre,  son  of  George  William  Strahan  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  April,  171 5." 

Much,  however,  of  Strahan's  career  as  a  printer  can  be  gathered  from  the 
44  Letters  of  David  Hume  to  William  Strahan,"  edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  and 
published  in  1888.  Some  further  information  based  on  records  to  be  found  in 
the  printing  house  carried  on  by  Strahan's  successors  was  privately  printed  in  191 i. 

Much  of  the  cause  for  ignorance  as  to  what  Strahan  actually  printed  is  of 
course  due  to  the  fact  that  for  some  reason  or  another  printers  were  very  chary  of 
placing  their  imprints  on  books  during  the  eighteenth  century.  If  anyone  looks 
through  Mr.  Straus's  bibliography  of  the  works  published  by  Robert  Dodsley,  he 
will  find  how  seldom  Mr.  Straus  was  able  to  add  the  name  of  the  printer.  In  the 
case  of  the  Bowyers  (1 699-1 777)  the  quasi-filial  piety  of  John  Nichols  has  pre- 
served for  us  in  his  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  the  names 
of  the  works  that  issued  from  their  press.  Dibdin  performed  a  like  service  for 
Bulmer  and  for  Bensley  down  to  1817.  In  the  cases  of  Woodfall  and  of  Strahan, 
we  can  only  fall  back  on  their  ledgers  so  far  as  they  survive.  Short  extracts  from 
the  Woodfalls'  ledgers  between  1734  and  1748  were  printed  in  44  Notes  and 
Queries  "  in  1855 ;  similar  extracts  from  Strahan's  ledgers  in  so  far  as  they  relate 


to  Fielding's  works  were  given  by  Mr.  de  Castro  in  the  March  1921  number  of 
"  The  Library/'  Another  reason  for  ignorance  about  Strahan's  work  is  that 
bibliographers  so  far  have  taken  little  interest  in  printing  and  printers  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Apart,  however,  from  being  an  eminent  printer,  Strahan  was  a  great  letter- 
writer.  "  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  composition,  and  the  English  language  ; 
excelled  in  the  epistolary  style/'  says  Dr.  Beattie.  Indeed,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  no  one  has  ever  brought  his  correspondence  together  and  published  it. 
Such  letters  of  his  as  have  survived  must  be  sought  for  far  and  wide.  Part  of  the 
other  side  of  the  Hume  correspondence  is  quoted  by  Birkbeck  Hill,  the  originals 
existing  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  More  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  "  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  addressed  to  David  Hume/'  edited  by 
J.  H.  Burton  in  1849.  Some  letters  to  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  Park  are  given  by 
R.  E.  M.  Peach  in  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Ralph  Allen  "  (1895),  but  the  editor 
knew  so  little  of  Strahan  that  he  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  clerk  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  further  collection  of  letters  addressed  to  Strahan's  lifelong 
friend  and  fellow-printer,  David  Hall,  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  M  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  History  and  Biography/' 

In  addition  to  Strahan's  own  correspondence,  there  are  the  allusions  to  him 
in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  Franklin's  "  Life  and  Writings,"  Gibbon's 
"  Memoir,"  Walpole's  "  Letters,"  etc.,  so  that  in  one  way  or  another  we  are 
able  to  reconstruct  a  fairly  satisfactory  account  of  Strahan's  career. 

William  Strahan  was  born  24th  March,  171 5  (old  style),  or  4th  April  (new 
style),  for  he  records  the  dates  in  his  small  account-book.  The  writer  in  the 
"  Lounger  "  tells  us  further  that  he  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Strahan,  who  had  a  small  appointment  in  the  Customs.  If  this  was 
the  same  Alexander  Strahan  whose  library  was  bought  in  1786  by  Payne  for  £900 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  culture.  He  is  said  to  have  given  his 
son  a  good  education,  and  to  have  had  him  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  master 
printer  in  his  native  town.  Who  this  master  printer  was  we^  ought  shortly 
to  be  in  a  position  to  state,  when  the  apprenticeship  records  for  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  have  recently  been  salved  from  Somerset  House  and  are  now  being 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  the  zeal  of  the  Society  of  Genealogists  in 
London,  are  fully  accessible.  In  William  Strahan's  acquaintance  in  Edinburgh 
we  can  include  the  printer  David  Hall,  who  may  well  have  been  a  fellow  appren- 
tice, and  who  later,  on  Strahan's  recommendation,  went  out  to  join  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  America.  Assuming  Strahan  to  have  been  bound  apprentice  at  the  usual 
age  of  fourteen,  he  would  have  been  free  in  1736,  and  soon  afterwards  we  can  im- 
agine him,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  words,  "  being  enchanted  with  the  noblest  prospect 
which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees,"  and  taking  the  high  road  that  leads  to  England. 
Whether  he  was  tempted  to  come  by  the  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  he  had  relatives  in 
London  is  unknown.  Certainly,  however,  there  was  a  bookseller  at  this  time,  by 
name  George  Strahan,  who  lived  at  the  Golden  Ball  over  against  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  Cornhill.   He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Strahan,  D.D.,  of  the 
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University  of  Aberdeen,  who  lived  afterwards  in  St.-Martin's-in-the-Fields* 
But  until  Strahan's  carefully  kept  account-book  opens  at  ist  August,  1739,  we 
have  few  facts  to  record,  and  most  of  these  belong  to  the  year  1738*  First  of  all 
we  have  his  marriage  on  20th  July  (0*S*)  or  31st  July  (N*S*)  to  Margaret 
Penelope,  daughter  of  William  Elphinstone,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  of 
Edinburgh,  and  sister  of  James  Elphinstone  the  educationalist*  Strahan's 
judgment  of  his  brother-in-law's  literary  abilities  was  shown  by  his  donation, 
when  the  latter  was  asking  for  subscriptions  for  his  translation  of  Martial,  of  £50 
with  an  offer  to  double  this  if  Elphinstone  would  refrain  from  publication*  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  offer  gave  rise  to  Johnson's  remark  to  Garrick,  who 
had  imagined  that  Strahan  was  rather  an  obtuse  man* "  Why,  sir,  he  may  not  be  a 
judge  of  an  epigram,  but  you  see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  epigram*" 
Strahan's  marriage  appears  to  have  been  an  eminently  happy  one  ;  eight  children 
were  born  to  him,  of  whom  five  grew  up,  and  Strahan  used  to  say  44  that  he  never 
had  a  child  born  that  Providence  did  not  send  some  increase  of  income  to  provide 
for  the  increase  of  his  household*" 

A  second  event  in  1738  was  Strahan's  admission  by  redemption  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  on  3rd  October*  He  lived  to  be  Master  of  the 
Company  in  1774,  and  on  his  death  bequeathed  to  it  £i,ooo*  The  Company 
possess  in  their  Court  Room  a  copy  made  by  Sir  William  Beechey  of  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  Strahan* 

A  third  event  was  in  all  probability  Strahan's  first  essay  as  a  publisher :  for  he 
told  Dr*  Johnson  on  one  occasion  (Hill's  44  Boswell*"  voL  Hi,  p*  286)  that  the  first 
book  he  had  ever  published  was  the  "  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life,"  by  which  he  had 
lost,  and  that  he  hated  its  name*  It  seems  difficult  to  identify  this  with  any  other 
book  than  the  44  Life  of  James  Fitz James,  Duke  of  Berwick,"  published  in  1738 
with  Andrew  Millar's  name  on  the  title-page* 

It  may  have  been  this  occurrence  that  caused  the  writer  of  the  account  of 
Strahan  in  the  44  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  to  say  that  on  coming  to 
England  he  found  a  place  in  a  London  firm,  probably  that  of  Andrew  Millar, 
and  that  about  1739  he  was  admitted  as  junior  partner  of  Millar,  and  on  his  death 
continued  in  partnership  with  Thomas  Cadell  the  elder*  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  found  any  trace  of  such  actual  partnership*  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Strahan 
undertook  many  a  publishing  venture  in  company  with  both  Millar  and  Cadell, 
but  then  so  he  did  with  many  another  bookseller,  e*g*  Beckett,  Dodsley,  Baldwin, 
Owen,  etc*  As  is  well  known,  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the  eighteenth  century 
for  several  booksellers  to  publish  jointly ;  what  was  at  that  time  a  novelty  was  for 
a  printer  like  Strahan,  with  no  bookshop,  to  be  admitted  into  their  company* 
The  fact  that  he  had  no  shop  probably  accounts  for  his  name  being  usually 
omitted  from  the  list  of  publishing  houses* 

One  other  fact,  relating  to  the  years  1737-39,  remains  to  be  mentioned*  A 
few  years  ago  Mr*  H*  L*  Bullen,  the  enthusiastic  curator  of  the  Typographical 
Library  and  Museum  of  the  American  Typefounders  Company,  sent  me  a  photo- 
graph of  a  handbill  which  had  recently  come  into  his  hands,  and,  though  bearing 
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no  date,  he  had  reason  to  believe  belonged  to  the  period  1737-39.  The  bill  gives 
"  A  Specimen  of  the  Printing-Letter  by  T.  Hart  and  W.  Strahan,  in  Bury  Court, 
Love  Lane,  Wood  Street/'  The  type  matter  is  i2j  inches  by  6J  inches  and 
consists  of  2-line  english,  double  pica,  great  primer,  english,  pica,  small  pica, 
and  long  primer  Roman  and  Italic,  with  pica  Black  and  long  primer  and  pica 
Greek.  The  wording  used  is  "  Verum  ego  hoc  quod  iam  pridem  factum  esse 
oportuit/' 

If  we  assume  this  to  have  been  an  advertisement  of  printers  and  not  of  type- 
founders, and  further  if  we  assume  that  it  is  unlikely  that  two  printers  named 
W.  Strahan  would  have  been  in  London  at  this  date,  the  bill  points  to  an  early 
and  short-lived  partnership  of  Strahan.  An  attempt  to  follow  up  the  career  of 
T.  Hart,  and  thereby  throw  some  light  on  the  venture,  is  not  very  helpful,  as 
records  at  Stationers'  Hall  seem  to  show  that  he  worked  from  1732  to  1739  at 
Bowyer's,  from  1748  to  1762  at  John  Hart's,  from  1762  to  1763  at  Hart's  in 
Poppin's  Court,  and  from  1765  to  1785  at  Strahan's. 

At  any  rate  Strahan's  account-book  shows  him  in  August,  1739,  in  actual 
practice  as  a  printer,  paying  journeymen's  wages  to  the  tune  of  £4  10s.  a  week, 
which  we  may  take  as  representing  four  or  five  men.  In  November,  1739,  he 
takes  his  first  apprentice,  Charles  Trafford.  Exactly  where  he  worked  from  1739 
to  1742  is  unknown,  but  at  midsummer  in  the  latter  year  the  rate  books  of  St. 
Bride  Parish  prove  him  to  have  entered  into  premises  in  Wine  Office  Court,  and 
in  1748  his  account-book  shows  that  his  expenses  were  largely  increased  by  his 
spending  £200  on  the  rent  of  his  house  in  New  Street,  in  addition  to  his  having 
to  spend  £200  on  repairs.  In  Michaelmas,  1764,  he  got  a  lease  for  sixty-one 
years  from  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  for  a  printing-house  and  warehouse  which 
he  had  erected  in  Gunpowder  Alley,  probably  adjoining  his  house  in  New  Street. 

Some  of  Strahan's  earliest  accounts  were  opened  with  Andrew  Millar, 
Thomas  Longman,  Charles  and  John  Wesley,  and  George  Whitefield.  In 
February,  1743,  he  charges  Millar  for  printing  the  adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
3,000  copies,  20  sheets  at  £2  5s.  a  sheet,  and  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
the  printing  of  the  first  two  editions  of  this  book  was  done  by  Woodfall,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  extracts  from  his  ledgers  quoted  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  (series  1, 
vol.  xi).  Again  in  1748  we  find  Strahan  printing  Hume's  u  Essays  "  for  Andrew 
Millar,  which  no  doubt  was  the  first  step  in  the  warm  friendship  which  eventually 
sprang  up  between  Hume  and  Strahan.  Other  booksellers  for  whom  Strahan  was 
printing  in  the  'forties  were  :  Osborne,  Hitch,  the  Knaptons,  Newbery,  Nourse, 
and  the  Rivingtons. 

Outside  his  printing  office  the  most  important  fact  that  we  know  of  during  the 
'forties  was  the  beginning  of  Strahan's  correspondence  with  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  correspondence  began  in  this  way.  Strahan  was  anxious  to  find  some 
opening  for  his  friend  David  Hall,  and  had  written  to  a  certain  Mr.  Read  of 
Philadelphia,  asking  if  he  could  find  a  place  for  a  young  and  ambitious  printer. 
Read  passed  the  letter  on  to  Franklin,  who  at  once  replied,  offering  a  post  to 
Hall,  and  to  defray  his  passage  back  later  if  necessary.    In  Franklin's  next  letter 
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to  Strahan  he  asks  him  to  send  him  some  of  William  Caslon's  types,  and  in  July, 
1744,  he  says  :  44  I  have  long  wanted  a  friend  in  London  whose  judgment  I  could 
depend  on,  to  send  me  from  time  to  time  such  new  pamphlets  that  are  worth 
reading  on  any  subject  (religious  controversy  excepted)  for  there  is  no  depending 
on  titles  and  advertisements.  This  favour  I  take  the  freedom  to  beg  of  you/' 

The  correspondence  thus  started  gradually  grew  in  friendliness,  so  that  in 
1750  a  pleasant  scheme  was  broached  for  the  marriage  of  Strahan 's  son  and 
Franklin's  daughter,  both  of  whom  were  as  yet  children*  When  at  last  the  corres- 
pondents met  in  July,  1757,  the  intimacy  grew  still  greater,  and  in  1760  Strahan 
proposed  in  earnest  the  marriage  which  had  hitherto  been  but  a  dream*  Franklin, 
like  a  prudent  man,  forwarded  the  proposal  to  his  wife  : 

44  To  Mrs*  Deborah  Franklin,  41  London,  March  5,  1760* 

"  My  Dear  Child, 

44 1  receiv'd  the  Enclos'd  some  time  since  from  Mr*  Strahan  I  afterwards  spent 
an  Evening  in  Conversation  with  him  on  the  Subject,  He  was  very  urgent  with 
me  to  stay  in  England  and  prevail  with  you  to  remove  hither  with  Sally*  He 
propos'd  several  advantageous  Schemes  to  me,  which  appear 'd  reasonably  founded* 
His  Family  is  a  very  agreeable  one  ;  Mrs.  Strahan  a  sensible  and  good  Woman,  the 
Children  of  amiable  Characters,  and  particularly  the  young  Man  (who  is)  sober, 
ingenious,  and  industrious,  and  a  (desirable)  Person.  In  Point  of  Circumstances 
there  can  be  no  Objection  ;  Mr.  Strahan  being  (now)  living  a  Way  as  to  lay  up  a 
Thousand  Pounds  every  Year  from  the  Profits  of  his  Business,  after  maintaining 
his  Family  and  paying  all  Charges*  I  gave  him,  however,  two  Reasons  why  I  could 
not  think  of  removing  hither*  One,  my  Affection  to  Pennsylvania,  and  long 
established  Friendships  and  other  connections  there  :  The  other,  your  invincible 
Aversion  to  crossing  the  Seas*  And  without  removing  hither,  I  could  not  think  of 
parting  with  my  Daughter  to  such  a  Distance*  I  thank'd  him  for  the  Regard 
shown  us  in  the  Proposal ;  but  gave  him  no  Expectation  that  I  should  forward  the 
Letters*  So  you  are  at  liberty  to  answer  or  not,  as  you  think  proper.  Let 
me  however  know  your  Sentiments.  You  need  not  deliver  the  Letter  to  Sally, 
if  you  do  not  think  it  proper/' 

Nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  but  the  friendship  of  the  two  men  continued  till 
the  end  of  their  lives,  although  it  was  temporarily  clouded  over  by  the  War  of 
Independence,  in  which  Strahan  was  a  stout  apologist  for  Lord  North  and 
George  III.  But  Franklin's  famous  letter  of  5th  July,  1775,  is  said,  even  if 
seriously  meant,  never  to  have  got  beyond  the  form  of  a  draft : 

44  Mr.  Strahan,  44  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1775* 

44  You  are  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  that  Majority  which  has  doomed 
my  Country  to  Destruction*  You  have  begun  to  burn  our  Towns  and  murder 
our  People*  Look  upon  your  Hands !  They  are  stained  with  the  Blood  of 
your  Relations  !   You  and  I  were  long  friends — You  are  now  my  Enemy — and 

44  I  am,  yours, 

"B,  Franklin/' 
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To  return  to  Strahan's  printing.  At  the  end  of  the  'forties  he  was  printing 
the  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  Ralph  Griffiths  (when  Strahan  died  he  held  a  quarter 
share  of  the  "  Monthly  Review  ")  and  he  was  beginning  work  on  Johnson's 
famous  Dictionary,  which  was  not  published  till  about  1755.  Johnson,  it  will 
be  remembered,  fell  out  with  most  of  his  publishers — chiefly  because  of  his  own 
dilatoriness  in  supplying  "  copy  " — and  finally  it  was  arranged  that  Strahan, 
who  was  printing  the  work,  was  to  pay  him  on  their  behalf  one  guinea  for  every 
sheet  of  manuscript  delivered.  The  'fifties  saw  Strahan's  friendship  with  Hume 
develop,  though  they  do  not  seem  actually  to  have  met  till  the  end  of  1758. 
Three  years  later,  when  Hume  was  hoping  to  visit  Strahan,  he  writes  in  the 
following  jocular  strain  :  "  and  then  you  may  expect  to  have  a  very  troublesome 
dun  upon  you,  in  making  demands  of  a  regular  visit  of  your  Devil ;  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  cure  you  of  some  indolence  which,  as  our  friend  opposite  Catherine 
Street  in  the  Strand  (sc.  A.  Millar)  complains  to  me,  is  growing  upon  you.  If 
this  indolence  comes  from  Riches,  I  hope  also  to  cure  it  another  way,  by  gaining 
your  money  at  whist/' 

Another  venture  of  Strahan's  was  the  "  London  Chronicle  or  Universal 
Evening  Post/'  a  newspaper  of  which  the  first  number  was  published  on  1st 
January,  1757*  Dodsley  and  others  (probably  including  Strahan)  were  the 
responsible  parties*  Spens  was  the  editor,  and  Strahan  the  printer ;  Johnson 
wrote  the  introduction,  receiving  one  guinea  for  it.  But  the  editor 
was  inclined  to  introduce  scurrilous  extracts  from  other  papers.  Dodsley 
strongly  objected,  and  expected  Strahan  to  control  the  editor,  Strahan  either 
differed  in  opinion  from  Dodsley  or  was  unable  to  control  the  editor,  with  the 
result  that  Dodsley  withdrew  after  the  eleventh  number.  Strahan  retained 
his  interest,  which  at  his  death  was  one-ninth  share ;  nor  did  he  quarrel  with 
Dodsley,  in  conjunction  with  whom  (as  well  as  with  Johnston,  another  book- 
seller) he  published  the  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia/'  or  44  Rasselas,"  for  Dr.  Johnson 
in  1759. 

Incidentally  we  find  some  of  Strahan's  friends  making  use  of  his  connexion 
with  the  daily  press.  Thus  Hume  on  6th  June,  1765,  sends  a  paragraph  which 
he  desires  inserted  in  the  94  Chronicle  "  and  given  out  to  other  papers  ♦ 

In  the  'sixties  we  find  Strahan  a  visitor  at  Ralph  Allen's  at  Prior  Park  and 
sending  him  descriptions  of  Parliamentary  debates.  Evidently  Strahan  had 
a  love  of  politics,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  debates  whenever  he  could  : 
probably  he  made  use  of  his  opportunities  for  the  purpose  of  the  94  London 
Chronicle,"  but  until  he  became  King's  Printer  he  was  always  liable  to  be  ex- 
cluded. For  instance,  he  writes  on  26th  Nov.  1763  :  94  My  business  would  not 
permit  me  to  be  at  the  House,  and  had  I  been  able  to  attend  there  was  no 
room,  almost  the  whole  Lords  being  present."    His  reports  are  excellently  done. 

In  1762  Strahan  became  Woodfall's  partner  in  the  patent  for  Law  Printing 
which  was  carried  on  in  Clare  Street,  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Wood- 
fall  and  Strahan's  immediate  predecessors  in  this  patent  were  Samuel  Richardson 
and  Catherine  Lintot,  a  granddaughter  of  Pope's  publisher.    She  is  said 
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to  have  made  £45,000  out  of  it.  In  1765  he  had  hopes,  which  came  to  nothing, 
of  becoming  printer  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1767  he  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  his  wish  to  become  printer  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  and  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  post  which  was  given  to  Bowyer,  and  is,  I  think, 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Nichols  family*  But  these  failures  were  more  than  com- 
pensated by  success  in  another  quarter ;  for  in  1766  Strahan  became  a  prospective 
sharer  in  the  patent  of  King's  Printer,  It  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  reversions  of  this  patent.  Thus  in  171 6  the  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  John  Baskett  from  21st  January,  1770,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  In 
1724  Mr.  Eyre  (father  of  Charles  Eyre)  bought  this  patent  from  Mr.  Baskett, 
for  £10,000.  Baskett,  however,  by  buying  a  previous  patent  from  a  Mr.  Barber 
seems  to  have  acted  as  King's  Printer  from  1740  to  1770. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  exercising  his  patent,  Mr.  Charles  Eyre,  not  being 
a  practical  printer,  began  to  look  about  for  some  one  to  help  him.  His  choice 
fell  on  William  Strahan,  who  remarks  in  a  letter,  dated  26th  May,  1766,  that 
he  is  much  obliged  "  for  the  preference  you  give  to  me  in  the  affair,  an  obliga- 
tion which  I  shall  endeavour  to  return  by  carrying  on  the  business  (when  once 
we  are  set  a-going)  to  your  entire  satisfaction/'  Strahan  paid  Mr.  Eyre  £5,000 
for  a  third  share  of  the  patent,  and  was  to  receive  £300  a  year  for  managing  the 
printing  office.  The  next  consideration  was  to  find  a  King's  Printing  House. 
The  natural  course  would  have  been  to  secure  Baskett's  Printing  Press,  which 
was  situate  at  Blackfriars  (now  the  site  of  "  The  Times  "  office)  and  which  had 
been  the  King's  Printing  House  for  over  a  century,  but  new  streets  were  being 
planned  in  connection  with  the  bridge  at  Blackfriars  and  it  was  at  first  thought 
that  they  might  interfere  with  Baskett's  printing  house,  and  even  when  it  was 
seen  that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  Strahan  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  a 
more  commodious  press  might  be  built  upon  the  ground  adjacent  to  New  Street. 

Building  operations  were  begun  here  in  1767,  and  on  22nd  September  of  that 
year  Strahan  writes  to  Eyre :  "  The  building  goes  on  extremely  well.  The 
timbers  for  the  second  storey  will  be  laid  in  about  a  week,  and  the  whole  covered 
in  by  the  end  of  next  month  ...  it  will  be  an  excellent  house,  every  way  more 
commodious  than  that  in  Blackfriars."  This  house  stood  in  Printer  Street  just 
opposite  Strahan 's  own  private  printing  business.  The  cost  of  the  King's  Print- 
ing House  was  £1,972  145.  3<f.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  new  King's 
Printers  spent  a  year  at  Blackfriars  before  removing  to  New  Street  (see  the 
article  on  the  first  John  Walter  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "), 
but  Strahan 's  statement  to  David  Hall  on  16th  January,  1770,  seems  to  refute 
this  definitely : 

'*  I  am  now  extremely  busy  in  getting  the  materials  removed  from  the  King's 
Printing  House  in  Blackfriars  where  it  has  been  for  over  a  century  to  the  new 
building  lately  erected  next  my  own  house  for  that  purpose.  The  old  patent 
expires  next  Saturday." 

The  actual  change  is  thus  noted  in  the  "  London  Gazette  "  of  17th  February, 
1770.    "  His  Majesty's  printing  house  is  removed  from  Blackfriars  to  New  Street, 
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near  Gough  Square  in  Fleet  Street,  where  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  etc.,  are  printed 
and  sold  by  Charles  Eyre  and  William  Strahan,  His  Majesty 's  printers. "  All  this 
work  made  Strahan  an  extremely  busy  man,  so  much  so  that  he  writes  on  24th 
August,  1770  :  "  I  am  and  have  been  for  some  time  extremely  busy,  having  not 
only  my  own  particular  affairs,  but  the  whole  concerns  of  King's  Printer  and  Law 
Printer  (Strahan's  partner  in  the  latter  having  died  in  1769)  upon  my  hands  ;  by 
all  which  you  cannot  conceive  in  what  constant  employment  I  am  kept  and  what 
uninterrupted  attention  they  require/' 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  Strahan's  activities  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  letter  of  his  to  David  Hall,  dated  15th  June,  1771  : 

44  The  State  of  my  Family  and  Business  is  briefly  this.  My  Eldest  Son  William 
is  now,  you  know,  settled  by  himself,  and  will,  I  dare  say,  do  very  well ;  tho'  the 
Printing  Trade  is  by  no  means  a  very  profitable  one.  It  requires  great 
Industry,  Economy,  Perseverance,  and  Address,  to  make  any  great  figure  in  it. 
However  he  is  very  clever,  has  already  a  good  share  of  Business,  and  will  in  time 
succeed  to  some  more  profitable  Branches  of  it,  as  his  Seniors  drop  off.  My  second 
Son  George  is  now  in  Orders,  and  will,  I  am  convinced,  make  a  good  Figure  in 
that  Walk  of  Life,  My  youngest  Andrew  is  the  only  one  now  with  me,  and  from 
whom  I  receive  any  assistance  in  Business.  But  his  Time  is  almost  totally  taken 
up  in  the  Printing  house,  in  looking  after  7,  8,  or  9  Presses,  which  are  constantly 
employed  there  :  For  besides  the  44  Chronicle  "  and  "  Monthly  Review  "  I  have 
always  a  pretty  large  Share  of  Book-work,  in  many  Articles  of  which  I  am  myself 
a  Proprietor.  I  have  also  one  half  of  the  Law  Printing-house,  which  is  kept, 
separately,  at  some  Distance  from  my  own  House ;  and  as  my  partner  in  that,  Mr. 
Woodfall  died  about  two  Years  ago,  the  whole  Care  of  it  lies  upon  me.  As  doth 
the  Management  of  the  King's  Printing-house,  my  Partner  Mr.  Eyre  not  being 
bred  to  the  Business,  and  being  in  the  Country*  It  is  true,  we  have  distinct 
Overseers  for  both  these  Branches,  to  take  Care  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Business 
within  Doors.  But  still  the  general  Management,  and  the  Accounts,  of  all  these 
Branches,  falls  to  my  Share,  in  which  I  cannot  easily  receive  much  Assistance  from 
anybody.  Add  to  all  this,  the  Multiplicity  of  Concerns  I  have  in  the  Property  of 
Books  (about  200  in  Number)  which  require,  every  one  of  them,  some  Attention, 
and  a  separate  and  distinct  Account,  and  a  variety  of  Avocations,  which  cannot 
be  particularly  enumerated,  the  Correspondencies  I  am  unavoidably  drawn  into, 
and  engaged  in,  and  the  Share  and  Attention  I  am  often  obliged  to  take  and 
bestow  in  the  Concerns  of  others  ;  I  say  when  you  consider  all  these  Particulars, 
you  may  naturally  conclude  that  my  Time  is  pretty  fully  engrossed.  Indeed  it  is 
so  much  so,  that  I  am  casting  about  how  to  relieve  me  from  a  Part,  at  least,  of  the 
Labour  I  have  now  long  sustained,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fix  upon  a 
proper  Plan.  Sometimes  I  think  of  selling  all  my  Property  in  Copies,  and 
confining  my  whole  Attention  to  printing.  But  against  this  there  are  great 
Objections,  besides  that  the  State  of  the  Trade  here  is  such,  that  they  are  hardly 
able,  after  so  many  large  Stocks  that  have  been  lately  brought  to  Market,  to 
purchase  mine,  and  of  course,  the  present  is  a  very  bad  time  to  bring  it  to  Sale. 
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GATEWAY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINTERS 


LETTER  FROM  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


A  PAGE  FROM  WILLIAM  STRAHAN's  LEDGER 


I  must  wait  a  more  favourable  Season.  It  is  easy  to  manage  one  Branch  of 
Business ;  but  nobody  in  my  way  ever  before  extended  it  so  far  as  I  have 
done.  My  Reason  was  this ;  I  quickly  saw,  that  if  I  confined  myself  to  mere 
printing  for  Booksellers  I  might  be  able  to  live,  but  very  little  more  than  live,  I 
therefore  soon  determined  to  launch  out  into  other  Branches,  in  connection  with 
my  own,  in  which  I  have  happily  succeeded,  to  the  Astonishment  of  the  rest  of 
the  Trade  here,  who  never  dreamt  of  going  out  of  the  old  beaten  Track.  Thus  I 
have  made  the  Name  of  the  Printer  more  respectable  than  ever  it  was  before, 
and  taught  them  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  Slavery  in  which  the  Book- 
sellers held  them.  But  enough  of  this.  From  what  I  have  already  said,  you  may 
easily  conclude,  that  my  Time  is  pretty  well  filled  up,  at  a  Period  of  Life  too, 
when  one's  Industry  generally  begins  to  flag." 

The  mention  of  Andrew  Strahan  being  "  engaged  in  looking  after  7, 8,  or  9 
presses  "  gives  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  size  of  Strahan's  office.  In  reply  to  a 
query  of  Hume's  in  1764,  asking  how  many  presses  were  at  work  at  London, 
Strahan  wrote  :  "  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  presses  there  are  in  London,  but 
as  near  as  I  can  guess  they  are  from  150  to  200.  150  presses  is  pretty  near  the 
truth,  I  mean  such  as  are  constantly  employed." 

One  perquisite  of  the  office  of  King's  Printer  must  have  been  highly  prized  by 
Strahan,  viz.,  the  Liberty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ex  officio,  which  enabled  him 
to  attend  the  debates,  and  describe  them  in  the  excellent  letters  he  sent  to  his 
various  correspondents.  In  what  esteem  these  letters  were  held  is  shown  by 
Hume,  who  writes  on  25th  January,  1770,  in  thanking  Strahan  for  his  account  of 
a  debate  in  the  Lords,  "It  is  very  judicious  and  accurate  and  impartial  as  usual," 
and  again  on  22nd  May,  1770, 94  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  your 
political  intelligence.  I  have  always  said  without  flattery  that  you  may  give 
instructions  to  statesmen."  Benjamin  Franklin  is  even  more  complimentary, 
saying  on  1st  May,  1764  : 

**  To  William  Strahan,  **  Philadelphia,  May  1,  1764* 

"  Dear  Straney, 

"  I  received  your  favour  of  December  20th.  You  cannot  conceive  the  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  you  give  your  friends  here  by  your  political  letters.  Your 
accounts  are  so  clear,  circumstantial,  and  complete,  that  tho'  there  is  nothing 
too  much,  nothing  is  wanting  to  give  us,  as  I  imagine,  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  your  publick  affairs  than  most  people  have  that  live  among  us.  The  characters 
of  your  speakers  and  actors  are  so  admirably  sketch 'd,  and  their  views  so  plainly 
opened,  that  we  see  and  know  everybody  ;  they  all  become  of  our  acquaintance. 
So  excellent  a  manner  of  writing  seems  to  me  a  superfluous  gift  to  a  mere  printer* 
If  you  do  not  commence  author  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  you  will  certainly 
be  found  guilty  hereafter  of  burying  your  talent.  It  is  true  that  it  will  puzzle 
the  Devil  himself  to  find  anything  else  to  accuse  you  of,  but  remember  he  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  that.  If  I  were  king  (which  God  in  mercy  to  us  all  prevent) 
I  should  certainly  make  you  the  historiographer  of  my  reign.  There  could  be  but 
one  objection — I  suspect  you  might  be  a  little  partial  in  my  favour.  But  other  quali- 
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fications  for  an  historian  being  duly  considered,  I  believe  we  might  get  over  that." 

How  Strahan  found  time  for  his  manifold  activities  is  difficult  to  see.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  suprising  to  find  him  sending  the  same  political  letter  (with  a  few 
trifling  variations)  to  Hume  and  David  Hall,  or  to  find  him  saying  to  the  latter, 
**  with  difficulty  have  I  found  time  to  write  thus  far — not  without  encroaching 
on  the  hours  generally  spent  in  sleep/' 

So  great  was  Strahan's  interest  in  politics  that  he  decided  at  the  mature  age  of 
sixty  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  and  accordingly  was  returned  in  1774  for 
the  Borough  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  representation  of  which  he  had  a  distinguished 
colleague  in  Charles  James  Fox,  then  aged  twenty-five  ;  he  sat  for  Wootton 
Bassett  in  the  next  Parliament  in  1780,  but  lost  his  seat  in  the  debacle  that  befell 
the  supporters  of  the  Coalition  between  North  and  Fox  in  1784.  In  politics 
Strahan  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous  Tory,  supporting  North  throughout  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  revolting  colonies. 

One  other  fact  may  be  recorded  before  bringing  this  account  of  him  to  an  end. 
In  June,  1780,  alternating  with  such  celebrities  as  the  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
General  Oglethorpe,  and  Henry  Dundas,  he  was  giving  sittings  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  but  they  were  interrupted  by  the  Gordon  Riots,  which  prevented 
Strahan  keeping  his  appointments.  "  He  had  been  insulted/'  writes  Johnson, 
"  and  spoke  to  Lord  Mansfield  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  his 
lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  He  got  a  garrison  into  his  house 
and  maintained  them  a  fortnight.  He  was  so  frighted  that  he  removed  part  of 
his  goods/'  Possibly,  therefore,  it  was  some  consolation  to  Strahan  to  print  a 
proclamation  by  the  King  dated  7th  June,  1780,  designed  for  the  suppression  of 
the  riots,  and  beginning  :  "  Whereas  a  great  number  of  disorderly  persons  have 
assembled  themselves  together  in  a  disorderly  manner/' 

Strahan  did  not  long  survive  his  parliamentary  defeat,  for  he  died  9th  July, 
1785.  Of  Strahan's  descendants  his  eldest  son  William  left  an  adopted  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  married  in  1803  Robert  Snow,  of  the  banking  house  ;  of  her  sons 
the  eldest,  Robert,  became  a  partner  in  the  banking  firm  known  as  Snow,  Strahan 
and  Bates,  of  disastrous  memory,  and  a  younger  son  William  took  the  name  of 
Strahan,  on  succeeding  to  Andrew  Strahan's  property.  George  Strahan, 
William's  second  son,  the  Vicar  of  Islington,  left  two  daughters,  and  Andrew  died 
a  bachelor.  Of  the  daughters  Rachel  married  Andrew  Johnston,  an  eminent 
apothecary  of  Bread  Street,  and  died  24th  November,  1765,  in  her  twenty- 
fourth  year,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter.  The  younger  one,  Margaret,  married 
in  1779  John  Spottiswoode,  of  Spottiswoode,  and  two  of  her  sons  inherited  the 
Strahan  business. 

When  Strahan  died  his  estate  came  to  £95,000  and  included  his  share  in  the 
King's  Patent,  the  Law  Patent,  the  "Public  Advertiser,"  and  "London  Chronicle." 

A  few  words  may  now  be  devoted  to  Strahan's  staff  as  far  as  we  know  it. 
The  list  of  his  apprentices  naturally  includes  his  three  sons,  William,  George,  and 
Andrew,  but  of  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  William,  whom  his  father  took 
into  partnership  at  Christmas,  1767,  when  he  was  twenty-seven,  set  up  a  year  or 
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two  later  (at  any  rate  by  1771)  for  himself  as  a  printer  on  Snow  Hill,  but  prede- 
ceased his  father,  dying  19th  April,  1781,  when  his  business,  according  to  Timper- 
ley,  was  taken  over  by  Mr,  Spilsbury.  George  had  taken  Holy  Orders,  and  Andrew 
only  was  left  to  help  his  father.  When  but  seventeen  he  was  acting  as  second  to  his 
brother  William  above  stairs,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  press  room  in  Strahan's  private  business,  looking  after  nine  presses 
(later  we  find  him  also  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  King's  Printing  House  at  a 
salary  of  £200  a  year).  Of  managers  we  hear  of  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  had 
quitted  Edinburgh  in  1736  after  taking  part  in  the  Porteous  riots,  and  found  work 
with  Strahan,  becoming  his  principal  manager  for  a  time*  Next  there  was 
William  Preston,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  served  his  time  with  Walter  Ruddiman 
and  had  come  to  London  in  1760  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  William 
Strahan  and  was  employed  by  him  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.  When  William 
Strahan  died  he  left  him  an  annuity  of  £30  a  year,  and  described  him  as  "  the 
present  overseer/'  Preston  became  general  superintendent  on  William  Strahan's 
death  and  was  taken  into  partnership  in  1804  by  Andrew  Strahan  (when  the  firm 
became  known  as  Strahan  and  Preston  till  181 5),  but  only  apparently  at  the 
slender  salary  of  £200  a  year.  Preston  died  in  1818  and  owes  his  notice  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  chiefly  to  his  writings  on  freemasonry.  Of 
compositors  we  hear  of  Mr.  Manning  from  his  connection  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
"  Mr.  Manning,  a  decent  sensible  man,  who  had  composed  about  one  half  of  his 
(Johnson's)  dictionary  when  in  Mr.  Strahan's  printing  house."  Later  on  when 
Manning  was  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  printing  house  Johnson  found  fault  with  him, 
but  made  the  amende  honorable,  saying,  "  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon  again  and  again/'  Another  of  Strahan's 
employees,  according  to  Mr.  Austin-Dobson  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Fielding's 
"  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon "  (1907),  was  Mr.  Lenox,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenox,  author  of  the  "  Female  Quixote  "  (1752).  Richard  Yorke, 
apprenticed  to  Strahan  in  1750,  was  still  with  him  as  a  journeyman  when  Strahan 
made  his  will,  bequeathing  him  £ioo.  Then  there  is  William  Davenport, 
son  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Leicester,  for  whom  Johnson  secured  a  place  in 
Strahan's  office.  "  You  will  please  to  remember  (he  writes)  that  I  once  asked 
you  to  receive  an  apprentice,  who  is  a  scholar,  and  has  always  lived  in  a  clergy- 
man's house,  but  who  is  misshapen  though  I  think  not  so  as  to  hinder  him  at  the 
case."  Strahan  took  in  the  lad,  and  Johnson  is  found  writing  to  a  friend  on  3rd 
April,  1775,  saying  :  "  I  have  placed  young  Davenport  in  the  greatest  printing 
house  in  London,  and  hear  no  complaint  of  him  but  want  of  size,  which  will  not 
hinder  him  much.  He  may  when  he  is  a  journeyman  always  get  a  guinea  a 
week."  Davenport,  who  gained  about  1790  the  Bowyer  prize  as  the  compositor 
best  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  died  in  1792  (" Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1792)* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  came  to  see  his  protege*  in  Strahan's 
office,  and  gave  him  £5  5s.  which  he  had  previously  borrowed  from  Strahan. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  John  Noorthouck,  author  of  a  "  New  History  of 
London,"  who  was  patronized  in  early  life  by  William  Strahan  (Nichols's 
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44  Literary  Anecdotes  ")  and  who  gained  his  livelihood  as  an  index  maker  and 
corrector  of  the  press,  may  have  been  employed  by  him.  William  Strahan  in  his 
will  left  him  £20  a  year.  At  any  rate  Noorthouck  broke  out  into  verse  on 
Strahan's  death. 

I  now  turn  to  Strahan's  ledgers  :  the  smallest  of  these,  which  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  rough  book  than  a  ledger,  covers  the  years  from  1752  to  1768. 
But  it  was  also  used  (1)  as  a  family  Bible,  for  it  contains  the  date  of  his  marriage, 
and  those  of  the  birth  of  his  eight  children,  the  marriage  of  three,  and  the  death  of 
five  of  them,  the  dates  up  to  1752  being  given  both  in  the  old  style  and  the  new 
style ;  (2)  as  a  sort  of  memorandum  book.  For  instance,  there  are  the  dates  at 
which  his  apprentices  were  bound  and  became  free  (between  1739  and  1771 
thirty-four  in  all),  and  the  fees  which  some  of  them  paid,  these  varying  from  £50 
to  £20,  but  many  paying  nothing.  There  are  no  very  interesting  names  among 
the  apprentices.  The  fact  that  the  book  contains  no  apprentice  bound  later  than 
1 77 1  excludes  William  Davenport  already  mentioned. 

The  name  of  one  apprentice,  viz.  Andrew  Wilson,  who  paid  a  fee  of  £50 
(which  ought  perhaps  to  be  fifty  guineas),  and  was  bound  2nd  March,  1763,  can  be 
identified  as  that  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Alexander  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  typefounder.  (The  earlier  accounts  are  made  out  to  "Alexander 
Wilson,  letter  founder  in  Glasgow/'  and  the  later  ones  to  "Dr.  Alexander  Wilson, 
of  Glasgow/')  For  in  an  account  with  Dr.  Wilson  for  type  there  appears  an  item 
in  payment.  41  By  Andrew's  apprentice  fee  £52  10s.  in  1762/'  Of  one  other 
apprentice  I  can  say  something — namely,  of  Thomas  Ayscough,  who  paid  a  fee  of 
£45,  and  was  apprenticed  on  4th  February,  1752*  According  to  the  Register  of 
Admissions  to  the  Charterhouse  he  was  the  son  of  John  and  Judith  Ayscough,  of 
Alresford,  Hants,  was  baptized  10th  November,  1733,  and  admitted  to  the 
Charterhouse,  as  a  nominee  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  8th  September,  1746,  and 
according  to  the  same  Register  apprenticed  to  William  Strahan,  citizen  and 
stationer.   Therefore  he  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  over  eighteen. 

Among  other  memoranda  in  the  book  is  the  following :  '*  Mr.  Smollett, 
Charles  Court,  No.  11  near  Hungerford  Market,"  and  Strahan  makes  use  of  the 
end-pages  as  a  sort  of  birthday-book.  There  we  find  recorded  that  Mr.  Millar 
was  born  19th  October,  1706,  that  he  married  on  4th  May,  1730,  Mrs  Millar, 
who  was  born  24th  February,  1709 ;  that  Mr.  Cadell  was  born  12th  November, 
1742,  and  Mr.  Cadell,  Jnr.,  on  22nd  July,  177(3) — facts  tnat  though  not  of 
surpassing  interest  were  unknown  to  the  writers  of  their  lives  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography/'  Among  other  birthdays  are  those  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
Mr.  Ruffhead,  editor  of  the  "  Statutes  at  Large  "  (given  as  18th  November,  1726, 
as  against  merely  the  year  1723  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "), 
Lady  Strachan,  and  Mr.  Dagge.  Exactly  who  Lady  Strachan  was  I  cannot 
say,  but  presumably  she  was  some  relation  of  the  famous  Sir  Richard  who, 
"  longing  to  be  at  'em,  stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Strahan  having  an  account  with  the  Wilson  type- 
foundry  ;  this  account  averaged  between  £50  and  £100  a  year,  and  as  it  is  the  only 
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account  in  the  book  with  any  founder,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Strahan  got  most  ot 
his  type  from  this  source,  the  source  from  which  the  famous  brothers  Foulis  of 
Glasgow  drew  their  supply.  Nor  is  it  surprising  if  Strahan,  who  was  probably 
as  clannish  as  most  of  his  race,  preferred  to  buy  from  a  fellow  countryman,  and  it 
explains  why  type  of  "  Scotch  height  "  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Spottiswoode 
houses.  Later  on,  however,  in  Strahan 's  account-book  for  1777  to  1785  we  find 
payments  for  type  made  to  Caslon  as  well  as  to  Wilson. 
In  addition  to  Strahan 's  rough  book,  there  survive 

i*  An  account-book  in  which  he  records  with  the  greatest  care  from  1739  to 
1784  his  expenses  under  the  following  heads :  Journeymens'  Wages, 
Household  Expenses,  Wearing  Apparel,  Household  Furniture, 
Printing  Materials,  For  the  Children,  Paper,  Books,  &c,  Incidental, 
Money  Lent.  In  these  his  wages  may  be  seen  rising  gradually  from 
£4  ios.  a  week,  or  about  £230  a  year,  to  £4,000  a  year. 

2.   A  ledger  running  from  1739  to  1768. 

It  would  obviously  be  trying  an  audience  too  highly  to  read  out  from  his  ledgers 
a  succession  of  charges  made  for  books,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  point  out  a  few 
items  that  may  seem  of  interest,  and  for  help  in  this  respect  I  am  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Plomer.  In  passing  let  me  say  that  the  items  relating  to  Henry  Fielding 
had  already  been  tapped  by  Mr.  de  Castro,  who  by  the  help  of  them  has 
endeavoured  to  solve  that  most  baffling  exercise  in  bibliography,  the  relative 
dates  of  the  first  two  editions  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon 

Of  the  first  items  in  Strahan 's  rough  book  one  turns  with  obvious  interest 
to  the  account  rendered  in  April,  1755,  to  the  Partners  in  Johnson's  Folio 
Dictionary,  and  we  find  that  for  printing  2,000  copies  of  580  sheets  at  £1  185.  per 
sheet  Strahan  charged  £1,102  with  £1  185.  extra  for  two  red  titles,  £132  us. 
for  alterations  and  additions,  and  £3  2s.  6d.  for  reprinting  the  famous  plan 
(viz.  1,500  copies  of  2,\  sheets),  making  £1,239  us.  6d.  in  all.  Of  paper  he 
received  2,341  reams  from  Bloss  and  Johnson,  and  he  carefully  accounts  for  the 
whole  of  it,  including  8J  sheets  which  were  spoilt.  This  work,  which  bears  the 
imprint  of  W.  Strahan  on  the  title-page,  was  produced  by  the  following  five  firms  of 
booksellers  :  J.  &  P.  Knapton,  T.  &  T.  Longman,  C.  Hitch  and  L.  Hawes,  A. 
Millar,  R.  &  J.  Dodsley  ;  each  made  a  first  payment  of  £26  12s.,  a  second  of  £19, 
a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  £38  each  time,  totalling  £798,  leaving  £441  115.  6d. 

The  book,  of  which  the  plan,  dedicated  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  was  issued  as 
early  as  1747,  was  actually  published  on  1 5th  April,  1755,  but  Strahan  did  not  have 
to  wait  quite  all  this  time  to  be  paid,  for  the  first  payment  of  £26  125.  was  made 
at  the  end  of  1750,  the  second  of  £19  in  the  summer  of  1752,  and  the  third  of  £38 
in  the  autumn  of  1753.  Much  of  the  final  balance  of  the  account  seems  to 
have  been  paid  by  Mr.  Longman.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  are  many 
discrepancies  between  this  rough-book  account  and  the  account  as  posted  in 
Strahan's  ledger,  which  seems  to  show  that  2,298  impressions  were  printed  of 
thirty-eight  sheets,  1,274  of  174  sheets,  and  768  of  367  sheets.  Johnson  received 
£1,575  for  his  share. 
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The  following  is  the  description  of  the  book  in  Mr.  Updike's  "  Printing  Types  M : 

44  Samuel  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  is  mostly  remembered 
nowadays,  by  the  general  reader,  as  the  book  Becky  Sharp  flung  back  at  Miss 
Jemima  Pinkerton — not,  fortunately,  in  its  original  two-volume  folio  form — or 
because  of  Johnson's  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  It  was  printed  by 
William  Strahan  in  1755,  in  a  monotonous  old  style  type,  in  size  rather  small  for 
the  folio  double-column  pages.  The  title-page,  in  its  leaded  lines  of  small  spaced 
capitals,  shows  a  modern  tendency  toward  light  effects.  In  the  preface,  blank 
lines  between  paragraphs  also  exhibit  a  new  detail  of  composition,  much  in  favour 
as  the  century  went  on.  In  the  Dictionary  proper,  words  are  set  in  capitals,  and 
derivations  from  these  words  in  capitals  and  small  capitals — e.g.,  DIVULGE, 
Divulger.  These  pages  of  mild  colour  and  easy  air  seem  old-fashioned  to  us 
now,  but  not  antique/' 

The  collation  of  the  book  is  curious,  but  is  not  our  present  business. 
We  have  some  inside  information  as  to  the  way  Dr.  Johnson  sent  in  his  copy. 
In  a  communication  on  Francis  Stuart,  Johnson's  amanuensis,  by  W,  N,,  in 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  1799,  we  read : 

41  ,  ♦  ♦  In  another  walk,  besides  collecting  authorities,  he  was  remarkably 
useful  to  Dr.  J. ;  that  was,  in  the  explanation  of  low  cant  phrases,  which  the 
Doctor  used  to  get  Frank  to  give  his  explanation  of  first ;  and  all  words  relating 
to  gambling  and  card  playing,  such  as  All  Fours ,  Catch-honours,  Cribbage,  etc., 
were  among  the  Typos,  said  to  be  Frank  Stuart's,  corrected  by  the  Doctor, 
for  which  he  received  a  second  payment.  At  the  time  this  happened,  the 
Dictionary  was  going  on  printing  very  briskly  in  three  departments,  letter  D,  G, 
and  L,  being  at  work  upon  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  the  Doctor  was,  in  the 
printing-house  phrase,  out  of  town,  that  is,  had  received  more  money  than  he  had 
produced  MS,  for,  the  proprietors  restricted  him  in  his  payments,  and  would 
answer  no  more  demands  from  him  than  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  for  every  sheet  of 
MS,  copy  he  delivered  ;  which  was  paid  him  by  Mr,  Strahan  on  delivery ;  and 
the  Doctor  readily  agreed  to  this.  The  copy  was  written  upon  4to  post,  and  in 
two  columns  each  page.  The  Doctor  wrote  in  his  own  hand  the  words,  and  their 
explanation,  and  generally  two  or  three  words  in  each  column,  leaving  a  space 
between  each  for  the  authorities,  which  were  pasted  on  as  they  were  collected 
by  the  different  clerks  or  amanuenses  employed  :  and  in  this  mode  the  MS. 
was  so  regular,  that  the  sheets  of  MS,  which  made  a  sheet  of  print  could  be 
very  exactly  ascertained.  Every  guinea  parcel  came  after  this  agreement 
regularly  tied  up,  and  was  put  upon  a  shelf  in  the  corrector's  room  till  wanted. 
The  MS,  being  then  in  great  forwardness,  the  Doctor  supplied  copy  faster  than 
the  printers  called  for  it ;  and  in  one  of  the  heaps  of  copy  it  happened  that,  upon 
giving  it  out  to  the  compositors,  some  sheets  of  the  old  MS,  that  had  been  printed 
off  were  found  among  the  new  MS,  paid  for.  As  the  MS.  was  then  in  such 
a  ready  and  forward  state,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Doctor's  character  to  say,  that 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  driven  to  his  shifts  so  much  as  to  make  use  of  this 
shabby  trick  to  get  three  or  four  guineas,  for  it  amounted  to  no  more.    It  is 
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therefore,  more  probable  that  it  happened  by  the  Doctor's  keeping  the  old 
copy,  which  was  always  returned  him  with  the  proof,  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
But  another  mode  of  accounting  for  this  was,  at  that  time,  very  current  in  the 
printing-house.  The  Doctor,  besides  his  old  and  constant  assistant,  Stuart, 
had  several  others,  some  of  them  not  of  the  best  characters,  and  one  of  this  class 
had  been  lately  discharged,  whom  the  Doctor  had  been  very  kind  to,  notwith- 
standing all  his  loose  and  idle  tricks  ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  this  expedient  of  picking  up  the  old  MS.  to  raise  a  few  guineas,  finding 
the  money  so  readily  paid  on  the  MS.  as  he  delivered  it.  Upon  the  whole 
everybody  was  inclined  to  acquit  the  Doctor,  as  he  had  been  well  known  to 
have  rather  too  little  thoughts  about  money  matters** 

Another  work  of  a  different  kind  of  interest  is  the  44  History  of  Miss  Jenny/' 
2  vols.,  20  sheets,  No.  1,000  at  £i  2s.,  totalling  £22,  printed  by  Strahan  for 
Becket  and  himself,  charged  in  September,  1764,  and  paid  for  in  October,  1769. 

This  was  a  novel  by  Madame  Riccoboni  which  David  Hume,  while  secretary 
to  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  brought  to  Strahan 's  attention  in  1764.  Hume  had 
the  laudable  idea  of  helping  his  printer  by  finding  works  of  note  published  in 
Paris  which  might  also  be  popular  in  England. 

44  Are  you  acquainted/'  he  writes  on  24th  March,  1764,  "with  the  Merit  of 
Madame  Riccoboni's  novels  i  She  is  the  Author  of  Lady  Juliette  Catesby, 
and  others  which  have  been  very  well  received  both  in  France  and  England ; 
and  are  indeed  wrote  with  great  Elegance  and  Decency.  She  has  just  now  in 
the  Press  a  Novel  wrote  upon  English  Manners,  from  which  great  Success  is 
expected.  Would  you  think  it  worthy  of  being  translated  i  I  could  get  from 
her  some  Sheets  of  it,  which  I  would  send  you  by  a  Courier,  and  which  would 
secure  you  the  Property  :  The  rest  I  would  send  by  any  Traveller,  of  whom 
Numbers  set  out  every  day. 

"  As  she  is  a  Woman  of  Merit,  but  poor,  any  small  Present,  proportioned 
to  the  Success  of  the  Work,  I  shall  only  mention  in  general,  and  shall  leave  the 
Amount  of  it  to  your  own  Discretion  afterwards." 

Madame  Riccoboni  was  born  in  17 14  and  died  in  1792 ;  her  family  had  been 
ruined  by  Law's  speculations,  and  she  had  gone  on  the  stage.  Strahan  took  up 
the  novel  with  Becket  but  it  was  far  from  being  a  success.  Madame  blamed  the 
translation  (44  Jenny  est  pitoyable,  une  traduction  lache,  froide,  pleine  de  contre- 
sens,  de  repetitions,  de  plates  epithetes,"  snowy  hands,  the  fountain  of  love,  etc.), 
and  we  find  Strahan  writing  on  nth  January,  1765,  44  Mme.  R.'s  book  does  not 
sell  at  all.   Of  course  we  must  be  losers." 

Again  in  1759  we  find  the  following  three  items  charged  to  Benjamin  Franklin  : 
44  Enquiry  concerning  the  Indians,"  nf  sheets; 
"  Review  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,"  29^  sheets  ; 

44  Frederick  Port's  2nd  Journal,"  4J  sheets  ; 
and  only  the  second  of  these  items  seems  to  be  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  same  year,  in  April,  we  find  charged  to  Dodsley,  Johnston,  and  Strahan, 
44  Prince  of  Abissinia,"  2  vols.,  21 J  sheets,  No.  1,500  at  £1  4s.=  £25  16s.  Extra 
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corrections  in  ditto,  £2  4s.  6c?,  ;  2nd  edition,  21  \  sheets  at  195.=  £20  8s.  6g>.  ; 
total  £48  95. — paid  in  a  note  31st  July,  1760.  This,  of  course,  is  the  work 
better  known  as  44  Rasselas." 

With  regard  to  Strahan 's  accounts  certain  things  are  to  be  noticed.  First  of 
all  he  makes  an  inclusive  charge  for  composition  and  press  work  at  so  much  a 
sheet,  this  varying  of  course  not  only  with  the  size  of  the  work,  but  also  with  the 
number  to  be  printed.  He  does  not  apparently  care  in  what  size  of  type  the 
work  is  printed,  for  he  hardly  ever  mentions  such  a  detail.  Secondly,  his  charge 
per  sheet  seems  to  include  all  ordinary  corrections  by  the  author,  for  usually 
there  is  no  mention  of  them,  except  that  occasionally  we  find  an  entry  44  Extra- 
ordinary corrections/ '  Again,  when  printing  for  booksellers  Strahan  does  not 
seem  to  have  supplied  the  paper  as  a  rule  :  apparently  the  present  habit,  not  much 
approved  by  printers,  whereby  the  publisher  supplies  the  printer  with  paper 
is  of  old  standing.  Among  the  firms  whose  paper  Strahan  used  we  note  that  of 
Bloss  and  Johnson,  and  of  Grosvenor  (a  name  still  well  known  in  the  paper 
trade),  and  of  Flower.  It  is  clear  that  Strahan  supplied  the  copies  in  sheets 
unbound. 

How  Strahan  arrived  at  his  charges,  and  what  relation  they  bore  to  his  costs, 
is  not  divulged,  but  we  know  the  principle  on  which  Richardson  the  author- 
printer  charged  his  booksellers.  Thus  on  a  certain  book  he  finds  the  cost  to 
be  per  8vo  sheet : 

Composing  ♦  ♦  .  .  8s.  od* 
Reading  .         ♦         .  is*  Sd* 

Presswork        ♦         ♦         .  4s.  8d. 

14s.  06?. 

Half  which  is  i-3rd  of  the  whole         ♦        7s.  od. 

21s.  od. 

Richardson  calls  this  method  the  rule  of  44  thirds  "  when  printing  for  book- 
sellers. 

A  few  other  matters  deserve  mention  :  thus  in  an  account  rendered  in 
December,  1 761,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne  for  volumes  5  and  6  of  44  Tristram 
Shandy/'  there  is  the  pleasing  item, 44  Drink  money  to  the  Men  by  order,  £1  is/' 
Then  there  is  the  following  note  to  the  account  rendered  to  Messrs.  Tonson  & 
Partners  for  Milton's  44  Paradise  Lost  "  and  44  Paradise  Regained  "  in  1752  and 
1753.  "  As  the  most  uncommon  care  was  taken  in  correcting  the  above  Books, 
every  sheet  being  carefully  read  by  the  Printer,  no  less  than  ten  times  over,  he 
hopes  that  if  they  really  turn  out  to  be  the  most  correct  editions  hitherto  pub- 
lished (not  otherwise)  the  Proprietors  will  think  him  entitled  to  such  a  Reward 
for  his  Labour  as  they  would  have  given  to  a  person  employed  on  purpose." 

Other  charges  (e.g.  to  the  Rev.  W.  Hall  in  1740)  we  find  are  :  44  A  pair  of 
cases  "  7s.  6c?.,  to  a  frame  of  wainscot  12s.,  ta  a  galley  66?.,  to  a  composing  stick 
6s«,  for  a  chase  4s.,  to  the  Smith  for  pair  of  points  to  the  press  2s. 
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For  type  he  paid  Wilson  is.  gd.  a  lb*  for  bourgeois,  2s.  gd.  for  brevier* 

As  a  publisher  Strahan  is  said  to  have  given  generous  prices,  though  not  -of 
course  approaching  what  is  given  to-day  for  a  P — e  M — r's  memoirs  ;  thus,  in 
partnership  with  Cadell,  he  gave  Robertson  £3,400  for  "  Charles  V/*  but  the 
,biggest  price  seems  to  have  been  £6,000  given  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth  for  editing 
"  Voyages  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere/' 

Writing  on  15th  May,  1773,  to  Mason,  Horace  Walpole  says  :  "  So  much  for 
what  we  have  been  reading,  at  present  our  ears  listen  and  our  eyes  are  expecting 
East  Indian  affairs,  and  Mr.  Banks's  voyage,  for  which  Dr.  Hawkesworth  has 
received  d*  avarice  one  thousand  pounds  from  the  voyager  and  six  thousand  from 
the  book-sellers,  Strahan  &  Co.,  who  will  take  due  care  that  we  shall  read  nothing 
else  till  they  meet  with  such  another  pennyworth.  Sir  John  Dairy mple,  over  and 
above  all  his  glory,  has  gained  toward  4000.  Our  Scotch  Aldus's  and  Elzevirs 
keep  down  every  publication  they  do  not  partake." 

The  book  sold  for  £3  3s.,  but  was  a  financial  failure. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  paper  I  ventured  to  claim  that  William  Strahan  was 
the  most  eminent  and  successful  English  printer  of  his  day  :  one  cannot,  however, 
pretend  that  he  was  a  printer  of  fine  books.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  collector  of 
examples  of  fine  printing  ever  consciously  acquired  one  of  Strahan's  productions. 
Strahan  himself  would  probably  have  regarded  Baskerville  as  a  failure.  But  if 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  Strahan *s  pre-eminence,  I  would  call  as  witnesses  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  calls  his  office  "  the  greatest  printing-house  in  London";  David 
Hume,  who,  in  thanking  Strahan  for  his  criticisms,  said — not  without  perhaps 
a  certain  amount  of  flattery — "  I  suppose  since  the  days  of  Aldus  and  Stephens 
there  have  been  no  printers  who  could  have  been  useful  to  their  authors  in  this 
particular  " ;  Strahan 's  own  view — if  one  may  quote  it  in  this  connexion — 
in  his  statement  to  Franklin  "  that  no  two  journeymen  printers  within  my 
knowledge  have  met  with  such  success  in  the  world  as  ourselves  " ;  or  the 
well-known  passage  in  Gibbon,  "  The  volume  of  my  '  History/  which  had  been 
somewhat  delayed  by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready 
for  the  press.  After  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Elmsley,  I  agreed,  upon  easy  terms,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Cadell,  a  respectable 
bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Strahan,  an  eminent  printer ;  and  they  undertook 
the  care  and  risk  of  the  publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name 
of  the  shop  than  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the  proofs  was 
submitted  to  my  vigilance ;  and  many  blemishes  of  style,  which  had  been 
invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered  and  corrected  in  the  printed  sheet. 
So  moderate  were  our  hopes  that  the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five 
hundred,  till  the  number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan  "  ; 
or  finally,  if  some  would  prefer  Bowyer,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  learned 
printer  of  his  day,  there  is  Bowyer's  own  modest  letter  to  Nichols  in  1765,  in  which 
he  writes :  "  My  pride  will  be  to  see  you  come  forward  and  in  a  way  to  make  a 
figure  like  the  Strahans  and  the  Woodfalls — much  greater  than  your  sincere  friend 
and  well-wisher  W.  Bowyer/' 
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Such  then  was  William  Strahan,  King's  printer  and  member  of  Parliament — 
a  man  who  starting  from  humble  beginnings  by  energy  and  industry  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  printing  office  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  after  nearly  two  hundred 
years  it  still  retains  a  prominent  position  under  the  rule  of  his  descendants,  sharing 
the  pride  of  longevity  with  a  few  other  businesses  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such 
as  those  of  ].  B.  Nichols  &  Sons,  Wyman's,  Harrison's,  and  the  Chiswick  Press. 
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